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THE ARTILLERY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Part I 


By Jac Weller 


Most of the revolutionary spirit, and almost all the 
early bloodshed, was centered around Boston. A 
good portion of the artillery in British America and 
the best trained American ' gunners were also here. 
In the siege of the city, lasting almost a year, both 
sides employed surprisingly large numbers of pieces 
of artillery. The British forces, when they finally 
evacuated the town, left approximately 100 pieces 
of heavy artillery in place, a total of 69 of which 
were not seriously damaged.’ They probably took 
away with them at least 300 pieces of various sizes. 

A considerable number of artillery pieces had 
been assembled by the Provincial forces outside 
Boston even before Washington took command of 
the troops on 2 July 1775. It would appear that 
these pieces were approximately as listed below.’ 


Number of Pieces Description 


24-pounder guns 
18-pounder guns 
12-pounder guns 
9-pounder guns 
smaller guns 
8- and 10-inch iron mortars 
8-inch howitzers 
7-inch brass mortars 


N 
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This supply of artillery was not sufficient, how- 
ever, for a proper siege, but the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga by Benedict Arnold and Ethan Allen 
provided the solution to the Provincials’ dilemma. 
Young Henry Knox, who had not yet received a 


'‘ Application of the term “Americans” exclusively to men on 
the side of the Continental Congress is, of course, technically in 
error. Many Americans were loyal to the Crown; some fought 
valiantly for a continuing Union. 

2 John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington, 
Washington, 1931-1944, v. 24, 80. 

* Richard Gridley to Washington, 20 October 1775, in American 
Archives, 4th ser., [V, 494. 


commission in the Continental Army,* was sent to 
the Fort to bring back its considerable armament. 
Using sleds and civilian drivers who furnished their 
own teams of both oxen and horses, Knox led a 
train of artillery across the frozen Berkshires from 
the Hudson to Cambridge during the winter of 
1775-1776. 

When it arrived outside Boston on 18 January 
1776, the train included the following pieces:° 


Designation Number Weight in Length 
Pounds Feet Inches 


Brass Guns 24-pounder l 1,800 5 6 
18-pounder l 2,000 8 3 
3- and 6-pounders_ 11 350-600 3'6” to 46” 

Iron Guns__18-pounders 3 5,000 «(Ii 0 
18-pounders 7 4000 9 0 
12-pounders id 2,800 9 0 
9-pounders 4 it Fe wa 
6-pounders 6 2,500 9 7 

Iron and 4.4- to 13-inch 16 150 to 2,300 14” to 36” 


Brass Mortars and Howitzers 


Total Number = 59 Total weight = 119,900 pounds 


Those pieces with a few others recently captured 
at sea® gave Washington sufficient weapons for 
serious Offensive efforts against Boston, particularly 
after additional supplies of gunpowder were ob- 
tained. On 2 March 1776, once he had a small sur- 


* Knox received his first commission as Colonel and Chief of 
Artillery to date from 17 November 1775, however, Knox did not 
know of this until sometime later since he was engaged in this 
transport activity while still a civilian. Douglas S. Freeman, 
George Washington, New York, 1948-1954, III, 584. 


* Knox’s Inventory, 10 December 1775 in Francis I. Drake, Life 
and Correspondence of Henry Knox, Boston, 1873, 142 /f- 


* Particularly the cargo of the large ordnance brig Nancy, whict 
was taken by Captain John Manley in the Lee at the mouth of Bos- 
ton Harbor in November 1775. A 13-inch brass mortar of more 
than 2.7% pounds weight was captured in her. Freeman, op. cit., 
III, 574. 
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plus of powder, Washington began to bombard the 
British defenses at fairly long range. Unfortunately 
the lack of skill of the Continental gunners, or the 
lack of strength in their pieces, caused five mortars 
to burst;’ almost as much damage was done in the 
Continental ranks as to the enemy. Closer batteries 
on Dorchester Heights and Nook’s Hill to the 
southeast were needed. Guns placed here would 
make the harbor area untenable for British ships. 

Dorchester Heights was occupied and fortified 
on the night of 4 March 1776. Washington planned 
to occupy Nook’s Hill in a similar manner. In the 
late afternoon of 9 March 1776, the Continental 
engineer officers went to lay out their prospective 
earth works with tapes, stakes, and ropes. Their in- 
tentions must have been plain to the Royal Artil- 
lerymen inside the town for they laid their guns 
and mortars accurately while there was still day- 
light, and opened fire after dark. Their bombard- 
ment was almost exactly coincident with the arriva! 
on Nook’s Hill of the forces that were to erect the 
fortifications. The British fire was so accurate that 
it forced the abandonment of the entire task; al- 
most the first mortar shell inflicted several casual- 
ties by falling precisely into a newly-started trench. 

Nook’s Hill was reoccupied and fortified on the 
night of 16 March 1776. However, the guns 
mounted here never opened fire. The British forces 
left Boston on the 17th; there was an informal truce 
agreement to do no harm to the departing British 
soldiers and ships in return for their leaving Boston 
almost completely undamaged. Washington had 
taken the city after eight and a half months effort 
but with a loss of life in his army by enemy action 
of probably less than two score.* Most of the actual 
fighting had been with heavy artillery. 

Siege and Garrison Pieces 

Let us look more carefully at the heavy guns, 
howitzers, and mortars. They were made of cast 
iron or brass. The latter metal at that time had a 
composition of about 90% copper and 10% tin; it 
would be known as bronze today. Copper and zinc 
alloys were then known as cheap brass and were 





’ Fitzpatrick, op. cit., v. 4,370; William Heath (Memoirs of the 
American War, Boston, 1798, 48) says improper bedding in frozen 
ground. 

* George O. Trevelyan (The American Revolution, London, 1909- 
1914, I, 388) says 2,000 rounds of British artillery ammunition 
killed less than 20 men. This figure was used at the time; how- 
ever, Heath enumerates a greater over-all total after Bunker Hill. 
Freeman, op. cit., IV, 132. 


inferior in strength and hardness to gun metal 
brass. The larger guns were generally, although not 
always, made of cast iron because of its relative 
cheapness. Howitzers and mortars were more fre- 
quently made of brass. 

Guns by definition were then, as today, relatively 
high-velocity, low-elevation weapons. Even the new 
pieces designed by Miiller still retained some ir- 
regularities and excrescences of exterior design, al- 
though he realized the futility of these.’ A gun gen- 
erally weighed from 150 to more than 200 times 
the weight of the projectile for which it was de- 
signed. It had a muzzle velocity of from 900 to 
1,300 feet per second and a maximum, rather in- 
accurate range, depending on size, of from about 
1,200 to well over 2,000 yards. The greatest really 
effective ranges, however, were under 1,000 yards. 
These distances refer, of course, to firing with solid 
shot. Grape and canister had a far shorter range, 
depending upon the target and the number and 
size of the individual projectiles.'® Shell was sel- 
dom fired from guns during the Revolution."! 

Howitzers were then, as today, lighter in propor- 
tion to their projectiles, used a smaller powder 
charge, and had a lower muzzle velocity. They were 
then chambered weapons; i.e., they had a chamber 
for the charge in the rearmost portion of the bore 
smaller in diameter than the bore proper. Garrison 
and siege howitzers of about 6-inch, 8-inch, and 
10-inch bores were used in the Revolution.'*? These 
pieces were quite different in appearance from 
guns; their bores were only about three calibers 
long. They were not designed to fire solid shot, but 
were particularly effective with canister and shell 





*John Miller, Treatise on Artillery, Philadelphia, 1779 (a re- 
print of an earlier edition), 39. 


‘© There is no clear division between grape and canister; grape 
shot were larger and less numerous than canister for a given 
weapon. Miiller, op. cit. and Louis DeTousard, Artillerist’s Com- 


panion, Philadelphia, 1809, passim. 


‘' Knox apparently fired some shell at the British vessels going 
up the Hudson on 12 July 1776. Freeman, op. cit., IV, 136, based 
upon Archibald Robertson’s diaries. Captain Pausch of the Hanau 
Artillery (Journal of Captain Pausch, Albany, 1886, 167 ff.) men- 
tions using shells at Bemis Heights, but he was probably referring 
to canister. There is something very like a 3-pounder shell in the 
author’s collection said to have been found near Princeton battle- 
field. 


'? Weapons of this type are on exhibition at Yorktown National 
Military Park and Washington’s Headquarters Museum at New- 
burgh, New York. These pieces are in many cases actually marked 
as to their service during the Revolution. Howitzers, particularly 
those of brass, survived; large iron guns were scrapped. 
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at close range when fired at low elevation.'* They 
could also deliver mortar-type, high-angle fire with 
shell by removing a single carriage piece and de- 
pressing the breech. 

Mortars were for high angle fire alone. In fact, 
it was standard practice to build them for non- 
adjustable elevation fire of 45° and vary range by 
adjusting the powder charge. Miller advocated, 
however, the adjustable elevation type. Those used 
during the Revolution varied from 4.4-inch to 13- 
inch in bore and from 85 to above 3,000 pounds in 
weight. Mortars fired shell fused to explode on, or 
soon after, impact.'* Sometimes spherical incendi- 
ary shells called “carcasses” were used to set build- 


ings and ships afire.’® 


Records of both the Continental and British 
armies designate guns by the weight of a solid shot 
to nominally fill the bore.'* Howitzers and mortars, 
since they did not fire solid shot, were designated 
by bore diameter in inches.'’ A mere bore size des- 
ignation in shot weight or inches is not precise; it 
has led to much confusion. A 12-pounder gun 
could be longer and heavier than a 24-pounder gun. 
Two 18-pounders with the same nominal bore size 
might vary from 2,000 to about 5,000 pounds in 
weight with corresponding variations in linear di- 
mensions.'* Other things being equal, the heavier 
weapon would probably withstand a heavier charge 
of powder, be more accurate, and give greater 
velocity, penetration, and range; it would certainly 


'* At Dobb’s Ferry an American howitzer shell burst aboard 
the British ship-of-war Savage setting a small fire. Heath, op. cit., 
308. 

'* The American shell was particularly poor. O. Pickering and 
C. H. Umpham, Life of Timothy Pickering, Boston, 1867-1873, 
passim. The Royal Artillery could sometimes burst their shells in 
the air over an American position. Heath, op. cit., 42. 


'® Charlestown, below Bunker Hill, was set on fire with car- 
casses. Richard Frothingham, History of the Siege of Boston, and 
of the Battles of Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill, Boston, 1849, 
frontispiece map by Lt. Page, R. E. Christopher Ward (The War 
of the Revolution, New York, 1952, 1, 88) adds red hot shot, which 
is doubtful. F. J. Huddleston (Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne, New 
York, 1939, 75) says shells. 


'® All designs called for a certain amount of “windage” which 
is the difference between minimum bore diameter and maximum 
shot diameter. This varied with size and with the country of origin, 
but was in general between .| inch and .25 inch. Miller, op. cit. 
and De Tousard, op. cit., passim 


‘’ Variations above nominal are common in specimens which 
survive. A British 8-inch howitzer now at Newburgh measures 
slightly more than 8% inches. A 6-inch howitzer now at York- 
town measures 6% inches. 


'* Knox’s inventory, footnote 5. 


give less shock to its carriage in recoil. The larger 
the bore, however, the greater the close range effec- 
tiveness both with solid shot, grape, and canister 
against appropriate targets. 

Most pieces when made were stamped with their 
exact weight. The British system used hundred 
weight, quarter hundred weight, and pounds. A 
hundred weight was then 112 pounds with a corre- 
sponding increase in the quarter from 25 to 28. 
Where a British weapon survives in fair condition, 
its original weight can be read easily. The numbers 
on the top of the piece near the touch-hole, or on 
the breech, give its original weight: e.g. 17-3-26 is 
17 hundredweight, 3 quarters, and 26 pounds (a 
total of 2,014 pounds). Sometimes the French 
placed their tube weights '* on the end of a trun- 
nion in French pounds; the metric system wasn’t 
used until the 19th Century. A mere bore size is 
far less informative than a bore and weight desig- 
nation. However, only Knox listed the weights of 
his pieces at all frequently. 

It is probable that the Continental artillery and, 
to a certain extent the British artillery also, limited 
itself during the Revolution to 18-pounders and 24- 
pounders as a maximum size actually used away 
from water transportation. The 24-pounders used 
in Boston seem to have been more or less inac- 
tive thereafter. The various returns of the West 
Point batteries indicate only the occasional pres- 
ence of a 24-pounder;*® there was seldom anything 
heavier in use there. The British artillery did use 
larger guns against Fort Mifflin in the Delaware 
below Philadelphia. However, these were probably 
naval guns taken from ships-of-war.*’ 

Shore fortifications mounting heavy guns were 


'®In the 18th century, gun weight was the weight of the barrel 
or tube, only. 


2° That of 5 September 1780. (Benson J. Lossing, The Pictorial 
Field Book of the American Revolution, New York, 1850-1852, I, 
722) lists only one 24-pounder in 100 pieces in place; 3 brass 24- 
pounders were not distributed. William E. Birkheimer (History of 
the Organization, Administration, Material and Tactics of the Ar- 
tillery, Washington, 1884, 276) lists 32-pounders in the American 
siege train assembled for use in the proposed attack against New 
York. Ward, op. cit., 55, says New Hampshire offered 32-pounders 
but none of this size was wanted at Boston. 


** Miller, op. cit., 60, lists the normal batteries of ships-of-the- 
line of various ratings; 100’s carried 42-pounders, the new 64’s 
carried 32-, 24-, and 18-pounders. The Continental frigate South 
Carolina built in France had, according to Heath, op. cit., 363, 
twenty-eight 42-pounders on its main deck. DeGrasse wanted to 
erect at Point Comfort “a battery of 36-pounders and mortars.” 
Freeman, op. cit., V, 343. 








of great importance at West Point and elsewhere. 
The Sullivan’s Island 18- and 24-pounders under 
Moultrie beat off Sir Henry Clinton’s first attack 
in 1776. Sometimes heavy pieces were needed by 
land forces to use against other land forces. The 
fighting along the Delaware in December 1776 was 
of this type. Washington’s army to the west of the 
river had in addition to its field artillery a fairly 
large number of heavier pieces including 18- 
pounders. The Hessian Colonel Von Donop, com- 
manding the British extreme left wing, was annoyed 
by the fire of these pieces, particularly in his Bur- 
lington positions. He called for similar weapons to 
be used on his side of the river. Four 18-pounders 
were sent from South Amboy along the road 
through Allentown to Burlington. They had as an 
escort a full battalion of Hessian Grenadiers. Even 
though the roads were frozen and plenty of draft 
animals were available, these four pieces seem to 
have made as little as three or four miles a day. 
Before they arrived at their destination, Washington 
had attacked Trenton; Von Donop sent back his 
guns and retreated. 
Siege Artillery At Yorktown 

The number of pieces employed during this siege 
and their size was probably not so great as in the 
earlier siege of Boston. However, the efficiency of 
the handling of these pieces was considerably 
greater. Details of the French and Continental siege 
trains are given below:* 


Number of Pieces Designation Probable Weight 
in Pounds 
20 24-, and 16-pounder guns 2,400 to 4,000 


(Mostly 24-pounders) 


4 6-, and 8-inch Howitzers 1.100 to 1,800 
12 8-. and 12-inch Mortars 700 to 2.000 
AMERICAN SIEGE TRAIN 

3 24-pounder guns (Iron) 5,000 to 6,000 
20 18-pounder guns (Iron) 4,500 to 5,000 
3 8-inch Howitzers (Brass) 1.600 

10 10-inch Mortars (Brass) 1,800 

6 5.5-inch Mortars (Brass) 150 


All complete with carriages, beds, and implements, powder, 
shot, and shell sufficient for 500 rounds from each piece. 


*? Knox to Washington, 24 August 1781, as quoted in Drake, 
op. cit., and elsewhere. 
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GARRISON CARRIAGE 
—~ BRITISH,1779 












Unfortunately, our original sources for the Brit- 
ish armament vary considerably.** Perhaps that 
given below is as good as any.** 


Number of Pieces Designation 


27 Brass Cannon 2- to 18-pounders 
22 Metal Cannon 4- to 12-pounders 
51 Iron Cannon 6- to 10-pounders 
is Howitzers 
29 Mortars 
6 Swivel Guns 6- to 8-pounders 
31 Heavy Cannon 24- to 48-pounders 
19] Total 


Apparently with the exception of a few heavy 
naval guns, the largest pieces on either side were 
24-pounders. Considerable effective use was made 
by the besiegers of their mortars and howitzers fir-— 
ing shell. Apparently, incendiary carcasses were 
not used, although a French battery firing red hot 
shot set afire some British ships.*® As in Boston, 
the most serious fighting done during the siege of 
Yorktown was between the artillery. The surrender 
became inevitable when almost every weapon in 
the British earthworks facing the land side had 
been silenced. It should be remembered that, al- 
though there were many more British pieces than 
the French and American siege trains combined, 
the preponderance of British heavy pieces were 
facing the York River and useful against the French 
Fleet only.*® 


*’ Henry P. Johnson (The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, New York, 1881, 158) says 244, of which 75 were 
brass. Gaspard de Gallatin, (Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, 
Washington, D. C., 1931, 27) lists 236. 


**MS, “Journal of Johann Conrad Doehla,” translated by 
Ranger-Historian, Colonial National Historical Park, 1941. 


*® Freeman, op. cit., V, 365. 
*® [bid., 335-336. 
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MILITARY DRESS IN MARYLAND ' 
by Anne S. K. Brown 


At the outbreak of the Civil War Maryland con- 
tributed troops to both sides. The picture (Plate 52) 
of a soldier of the First Maryland Regiment is from 
Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War, and 
I assume that he is a Union soldier, although the 
Confederate Army also had a First Maryland Regi- 
ment on its roster.’ 

Here (Plate 53) is a gaudy group of Confeder- 
ates, the famous Maryland Guard, military ancestor 
of yesterday’s Dandy Fifth and today’s 175th Infan- 
try. Formed as a militia regiment in 1859, employ- 
ing the popular new uniform and drill of the 
French-Algerian Zouaves, the Guard was sent to 
defend Fort McHenry from the mob on the fateful 
night of 19 April 1861. The Zouaves notwithstand- 
ing, the mob exploded, and Baltimore’s Civil War 
began on Pratt Street as the Massachusetts Volun- 
teers marched through town. When the Guard was 
Officially disbanded at the outbreak of the War, 
most of it fled to Richmond, keeping its name and 
uniform, and offered its services to the Confeder- 
acy. Here, according to Lossing, “a costly Confed- 
erate banner arrived for the Corps wrought by the 
women of Baltimore and sent clandestinely to them 
by a sister secessionist. This was publicly presented 
to the Guard on Capitol Square.” The picture ap- 
pears on the cover of a gallop published in Balti- 
more by Miller & Beacham in 1861 and litho- 
graphed by A. Hoen. 

Baltimore’s troubles at this period were vividly 
portrayed by Dr. A. J. Volck, a German dentist, 
fugitive from the revolution of 1848, who later 
helped to found both the Wednesday Club and 
The Charcoal Club in Baltimore. He etched a series 
of highly inflammatory plates, struck off a few 
proofs for private circulation, and sent the plates 
to London for safekeeping. Doctor Volck was even- 
tually arrested by the Federal authorities for sub- 
versive activities and imprisoned in Fort McHenry. 
The plates were badly stored and seriously dam- 
aged by dampness before they were recovered in 
the 80’s and brought back to America. This picture 





‘ Being the sixth and final portion of an illustrated lecture given 
before the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 8 February 
1954. For the most part, the plates are from the author’s collection. 

* The editors believe that because of the short jacket this figure 
more probably represents the Ist Maryland Regiment, CSA. 


AS 





Plate 52 
Woodcut of a Ist Maryland Volunteer published in Loss- 
ing’s FIELD BOOK OF THE CIvIL War. 


(Plate 54) is called “The Battle in Baltimore, April 
19, 1861” and shows the fighting on Pratt Street 
with the mob firing on the 6th Massachusetts. The 
attackers seem to be principally sailors, with a few 
soldiers and civilians thrown in. Incidentally, this 
is an excellent portrait of Pratt Street, where I spent 
many years on the Baltimore News. I can still smell 
the bananas! 

This one (Plate 55) is called “Election in Balti- 
more, November, 1862.” The military and poiice 
are in considerable evidence. I could wager from 
his bearing that the officer at the extreme left was 
an ex-police sergeant. The zouaves in the center 
look a bit tipsy, and the Southern sympathizer in 
the top hat has a definitely melancholy air. The 
banners read “Hail Columbia Happy Land” and 
“Union or Nothing.” 

In a lithograph by E. Sachse of 104 South 
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Plate 53 


Zouaves of the Maryland Guard as they appeared on a gallop cover lithographed in 1861 by 
A. Hoen and published by Miller & Beacham in Baltimore. 

















Plates 54 and 55 
Above: “The Battle of Baltimore, April 19, 1861.”’ Below: 
“Election in Baltimore, November, 1862.” Both are copper 
plate engravings etched by Dr. A. J. Volck, an ardent Con- 
federate sympathizer. 
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Plates 56 and 57 
Above: Western defenses of Baltimore, Fort No. 1. Reproduced from a lithograph by E. Sachse, 
published in Baltimore in 1863. Below: Photograph of a group of the 5th Maryland in camp in 
New Jersey, 1874. 
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Charles Street, published in 1863, we are shown 
the Western Defenses of the city known as Fort 
Number |, then garrisoned by the 5th New York 
Artillery (Plate 56). There is something rather 
quaint about the idea of the New Yorkers defend- 
ing Baltimore from invasion by the Maryland 
Guard. 

Being brought up in a strictly rebel household, I 
was led to believe that all genteel Baltimoreans 
fought for the Confederacy, and that the Union 
regiments were made up of lowly people too ignor- 
ant to see the right side of the question. A litho- 
graphed view of Camp St. Mary’s, the winter 
quarters of the 2nd Maryland line of the Union 
Army in Virginia, 1864, published in New York 
by Alphonso Brett, explodes this theory nicely. 
The roster of officers inscribed below sounds more 
like a list of the Governors of the Monday Ger- 
man than a military roll. 

Maryland has rarely been without a Sth Regi- 
ment, nor have its various Fifths ever failed to be 
famous. But through some quirk of military an- 
cestry, the Dandy Fifth of all our childhoods, 
which served in the last three wars, was born in 
1867 and grew out of that colorful Zouave unit, 
the Maryland Guard, which fought for the Con- 


federacy. The spic and span grey coats, white 
trousers, and plumed shakos of the Fifth were a 
familar sight in Baltimore during the last third of 
the 19th Century and the first half of this one. Here 
(Plate 57) is a group in camp in New Jersey in 1874. 
From left to right the officers are Lieutenant Colo- 
nel George R. Gaither, Paymaster F. N. Colston, 
Surgeon W. H. Crim, Colonel J. Stricker Jenkins, 
Adjutant T. A. Symington, Ordnance Officer Fitz- 
hugh Goldsborough, Commissary E. C. Johnson, 
and Quartermaster E. F. Pontier. 

Our last picture (Plate 58) shows the Dandy 
Fifth parading in Boston in 1875 on the 100th An- 
niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, as shown in 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. By now it looks 
as if all is forgiven. 

This is just how the Fifth looked to the children 
sitting on the bank in the rectory yard as it swung 
down Cathedral Street, its officers bawling “Com- 
pany half-left! March!” for the jog around Sara- 
toga Street to Liberty. Since the first Fifth marched 
out to the Cowpens in 1781 behind Col.-John Eager 
Howard, the man incidentally who presented that 
bank to the parish in the first place, a lot of his- 
tory has been made, and the military sons of 
Maryland have had no puny share in making it. 
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Plate 58 
The Dandy Fifth parading in Boston in 1875 on the Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill as 


shown in FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
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INSIGNIA OF RANK IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY, 
1775-1783 '° 
by Detmar H. Finke 


Military discipline and appearance may have been 
lacking in the Army that lay before Boston in the 
summer of 1775, but one thing it had was a well 
developed sense of security. In fact it was so well 
developed that the general officers, not to mention 
their aides, were stopped by the sentries every time 
they had occasion to enter or leave the camp. To 
add insult to injury, the officer of the guard, when 
called upon to indentify the general officer in ques- 
tion, was usually just as unacquainted with him as 
was the sentry. To put an end to this awkward and 
improper procedure it was recommended that all 
officers and men make themselves acquainted with 
the persons of the general officers of the camp. 

In the meantime, to prevent further mistakes it 
was ordered in mid-July 1775 that all general of- 
ficers, their aides, and the brigade-majors were to 
be distinguished by ribbons of various colors worn 
across the breast between the waistcoat and the 
coat: the Commander in Chief by a light blue nb- 
bon, the major and brigadier generals by a pink 
ribbon, and the aides-de-camp and brigade-majors 
by a green ribbon.’ Towards the end of the same 
month it was thought proper to further distinguish 
the major generals from the brigadiers by chang- 
ing the color of the major generals’ ribbons to pur- 
ple. To make sure that these orders were obeyed, 
the individual company commanders were made 
personally responsible for the behavior of their 
sentinels.* These ribbons were described by one of 
the Brunswickers captured at Saratoga in October 
1777, as being worn by the American general of- 
ficers “like bands of orders over their vests.” * 

As it turned out, not only the general officers 
were in need of distinctive insignia. The lack of 
uniforms in the Continental Army at this time also 





‘For some examples of Continental Army epaulettes see Men- 
del L. Peterson, “American Epaulettes, 1775-1820,” MC&H, II, 
17-21. 

*GOs, Cambridge, 14 & 20 July 1775 in John C. Fitzpatrick, 
ed., The Writings of George Washington, v. 3, 339, 352. 


*GO, Cambridge, 24 July 1775, ibid, v. 3, 362. 


‘Christopher Ward, The War of the Revolution, 11, 538. The 
general officers were also stated to have worn “special uniforms” 
on this occasion. 


made it impossible to differentiate between officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and enlisted men, and 
the resulting confusion soon forced the adoption 
of badges of rank to end this inconvenience. These 
distinctions had to be both clearly visible and easy 
to manufacture from materials readily available. 
The distinctive insignia chosen for the officers were 
cockades of different colors to be worn on the hats. 
The cockades of field officers were to be red or 
pink, those of captains yellow, and those of sub- 
alterns green. The non-commissioned officers were 
to be distinguished from the enlisted men by epaul- 
ettes or strips of cloth sewed on the right shoulder, 
red for sergeants and green for corporals.° 

That these orders were enforced was brought 





*GO, Cambridge, 23 July 1775, in Fitzpatrick op. cit., v. 3, 357. 





The two stars of a Continental major general show on the 
epaulettes of Marquis de LaFayette in this reproduction of 
a painting by Charles Willson Peale. 
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Portion of a portrait of George Washington by Charles Will- 
son Peale showing the light blue ribbon of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


out in August 1776, when Lieutenant Holcomb of 
Colonel Johnson’s regiment was confined and tried 
by a courtmartial for “assuming the rank of a Cap- 
tain, wearing a yellow Cockade, and mounting 
Guard in that capacity.” As it appeared that Lieu- 
tenant Holcomb had acted as he did through mis- 
information and want of experience he was only 
cautioned and then released from arrest.* This case 
may well have been the immediate cause for the 
restatement of the regulation concerning the of- 


* GO, New York,15 August 1776, ibid., v. 5, 437. Colonel John- 
son’s regiment has been tentatively indentified as Ward’s Con- 
necticut State Regiment of which Obadiah Johnson was lieuten- 
ant colonel and Benjamin Holcomb an ensign in 1776. 





ficers’ insignia in General Orders for the cogni- 
zance of those officers who had recently arrived in 
camp. This order was the same as the one issued 
in July 1775, with the exception of the captains’ 
cockades, which were now to be white or buff in- 
stead of yellow.’ This distinction of rank for of- 
ficers by sashes and cockades remained in force 
until June 1780 when, following representations 
first made by General Jedediah Huntington to 
Washington in October 1779, new regulations for 
the dress of general officers and for the insignia of 
rank for all officers were adopted. These regula- 
tions, which follow, were in general retained in 
force until the end of the war:* 


As it is at all times of great importance both for the 
sake of appearance and for regularity of the service that 
the different military ranks should be distinguished from 
each other and more especially at present. 

The.Commander in Chief has thought proper to es- 
tablish the following distinctions and strongly recom- 
mends it to all the Officers to endeavor to conform to 
them as speedily as possible. 

The Major Generals to wear a blue coat with Buff 
facings and lining, yellow buttons, white or buff under 
cloaths, two Epaulettes, with two stars upon each and a 
black and White Feather in the Hat. 

The Brigadier Generals the same uniform as the Major 
Generals with the difference of one star instead of two 
and a White feather. 

The Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels and Majors the 
uniform of their regiments and two Epaulettes. 

The Captains; the uniform of their regiments and an 
Epaulette on the right shoulder. 

The Subalterns, the uniform of their regiment and an 
Epaulette on the Left Shoulder. 

The Aides de Camp the uniform of their ranks and 
Corps, or if they belong to no Corps, of their General 
officers; Those of Major Generals and Brigadier Gen- 
erals to have a green feather in the Hat; Those of the 
Commander in Chief a White and green. 

The Inspectors as well Sub as Brigade, the Uniforms 
of their ranks and Corps with a blue feather in the Hat. 

The Corps of Engineers and that of Sappers and 
Miners; a blue coat with buff facings, red lining, buff 
undercloaths and the epaulettes of their respective ranks. 

Such of the Staff as have military rank to wear the 
uniforms of their ranks and of the Corps to which they 
belong in the line; such as have no military rank to wear 
plain Coats with a Cockade and Sword. 

All officers as well Warrant as Commissioned to wear 
a Cockade and side arms, either a sword or genteel 
Bayonet. 


During the next month several oversights in the 


*GO, New York, 20 August 1776, ibid. v. 5, 468. 


* Ltr, Washington to Brigadier Huntington, 24 October 1779, 
ibid., v. 17, 18, and GO, Short Hills, 18 June 1780, ibid., v. 19, 21. 
General Huntington’s Itr of 23 October 1779 in which he appar- 
ently suggested a change in insignia is not in the Washington 
Papers, LC. 











orders issued in June were corrected. The Adjutant 
General and his assistants were ordered to wear 
red and green feathers in their hats and the uni- 
form of their corps, while the feathers worn by the 
major-generals were to have the upper part black 
and the lower part white, although it was preferred 
that they wear only one varicolored feather instead 
of several.’ The exact date when the distinction by 
red and green shoulder straps for sergeants and 
corporals was abandoned is not known, although a 
change to white epaulettes for the infantry, yellow 
for the artillery, and blue for the cavalry had been 
suggested by the committee of Congress and ap- 
proved by the Commander in Chief by May 1779."° 
Finally, the addition of a white relief or center to 
the black cockades worn by the officers created 
“the union” cockade, worn until 1785. This cock- 
ade was intended to be emblematic of the expected 
union of the American and French armies. It was 
no doubt also intended as a reply to Rochambeau’s 
courteous gesture of adding a black relief to the 
white French cockade in honor of the American 
Army, shortly after his arrival in Newport in May 


1780." 
The facts brought out in the foregoing brief nar- 


rative lead to the following observations. In estab- 
lishing his system of rank by vari-colored sashes 
and cockades in July 1775 Washington avoided the 
use of the British system for distinguishing officers, 
which was current in the British-American colonies 
at this time. This is accentuated by the fact that as 
recently as January 1775, Washington had been 
ordering gorgets, sashes, and shoulderknots accord- 
ing to the British fashion for the Prince William and 
Fairfax County Independent Companies.'* Whether 
it was Washington’s intention to make a clean 
break with Colonial military usage or merely his 
lack of means for obtaining the proper materials 
still remains to be clarified. In any case, the system 
adopted for the Continental Army carried the dif- 
ferentiation between the various grades of officers 
much farther than the British system did and soon 





*GOs, Pracaness, 14 & 19 July 1780, idbid., v. 19, 172, 209. 


‘© Ltr, P. Scull Sec’y, Board of War to Washington, 25 May 
1779, in Washington Papers, LC; Ltr Washington to Board of 
War, 27 May 1779, in Fitzpatrick, op. cit., v. 15, 160. 


'' GO, Pracaness, 19 July 1780, ibid., v. 19, 209; Charles M. 
Lefferts, Uniforms of the American, British, French and German 
Armies in the War of the American Revolution, 1775-1783, 236. 


'? Ltr Washington to William Milnor, 23 January 1775, in Fitz- 
patrick, op. cit., v. 3, 265. 
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had a beneficial effect. The enforcement of the 
proper distinction between the officers and the en- 
listed men, a fundamental in Washington’s idea of 
an efficient fighting army, was achieved, and the 
“leveling spirit” so subversive to discipline was 
banished.'* The system adopted in 1781 of distin- 
guishing general officers by a special uniform, and 
of all officers by epaulettes was clearly an adaption 
of the current French system, which had been in 
use since 1759. This is particularly evident in the 
use of stars to distinguish rank on the epaulettes of 
the general officers, for the stars were the same as 
those used by the corresponding grades of general 
officers in the French Army."* 





'® Ward, op. cit., I, 103-104. 


'* Dr. Lienhart et Rene Humbert, Les Uniformes de L’Armee 
Francaise, Leipzig, 1900, {II, 126; Lefferts, op. cit., 245. 





Washington and his generals appear in a portion of a view of 
Yorktown after the surrender done by James Peale. Print 
courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library. 
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THE PLATES 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S GUARD, 1777-1783 
Plate No. 121 


The Commander-in-Chiefs Guard, often called 
“The Life Guard,” was formed by General Orders 
of 12 March 1776.' Although once described by 
Benson J. Lossing as a “mounted” unit, the Guard 
proper,during much of its life, was a company-size 
infantry organization composed of carefully se- 
lected men. To it were attached, from time to time, 
details from the several light dragoon regiments. 
Apparently, between May 1777 and September 
1778, these details were furnished largely by Bay- 
lor’s 3rd Horse; later, detachments from Bland’s, 
Sheldon’s, and Moylan’s Horse served at various 
times.’ 

It was the duty of the infantry portion to guard 
the headquarters and to insure the safe-keeping of 
the papers and effects of the Commander-in-Chief, 
as well as the safety of his person. The attached 
dragoons accompanied the General on marches 
and reconnaissance. They were employed as cour- 
iers and also served as patrols and videttes. Both 
mounted and dismounted portions were used in 
battle when the occasion demanded. 

The Guard proper (the dismounted portion) at 
first contained about 50 men. It was reorganized 
in April and May 1777 at about the same strength 
and included 4 sergeants, 4 corporals and | fifer. 
General Steuben, at Valley Forge, increased the 
Guard to about 150 men (including 2 drummers) 
and used it as a demonstration company. But for 
most of the time thereafter it contained about 50 
men. Lossing gives figures somewhat different from 
these—for example, that the Guard contained 250 
men in the winter of 1779-1780—but he may be 
including the attached dragoons. He also states 
that after July 1782 the Guard contained a small 
drum corps with a drum major. 


The war largely over, the Guard was disbanded 
on 6 June 1783 and its men discharged. Headquar- 
ters were then at Newburgh, N. Y., and thereafter 
men were detailed for this guard duty by the Mas- 





' The history of the Guard is given in Carlos E. Godfrey, The 


Commander-in-Chief's Guard, Washington, 1904. References to 
the unit are to be found in all histories and memoirs of the Revo- 
lution, and the various stories about its personnel are romantic 


in the extreme. 


* Godfrey, op. cit., 36-40. 


sachusetts regiments stationed at that post. The 
last service performed by this provisional guard 
was the delivery of Washington’s personal papers 
to Mount Vernon in November 1783. 

About the uniform of the Guard there is that 
lack of definite information common to all the Con- 
tinental outfits, due in great part, of course, to re- 
curring clothing shortages and the compromises 
which had to be made. The first significant refer- 
ence to clothing is a description of a deserter in 
the New York Gazette of 17 June 1776.* This de- 
scribed the uniform as comprising a blue coat faced 
with buff and a red waistcoat. But it should be 
noted that the deserter referred to also had “a blue 
coat faced with green and a round unbound felt 
hat.” 

George Washington Parke Custis described the 
dress of the Guard as being “a blue coat, with white 
facings; white waistcoat and breeches; black stock 
and black half gaiters, and a round hat, with blue 
and white feathers.”* He refers here to no particu- 
lar date and this seems actually to be the dress of 
the men from the Massachusetts regiments who, 
at Newburgh in 1783, were detailed to form the 
provisional guard. 

The description accompanying the 1784 drawing 
of an officer of Washington’s “Independent Com- 
pany,” by Chodowiecki, and the drawing itself, give 
the uniform as light blue faced with a “reddish yel- 
low buckskin.” ® This is the only known contem- 
porary picture of a Guardsman, but we cannot be 
entirely confident of its details. 

Washington, in a letter to Captain Gibbs in April 
1777, vaguely substantiates the blue coat faced 
with buff; and an item from Elijah Fisher’s journal 
suggests the men wore caps in 1778.° Andrew D. 
Mellick described the Guard’s uniform (on the au- 


* Quoted in Charles /M. Lefferts, Uniforms of the . . . American 
Revolution, New York, 1926, 86. 


* Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington, New York, 
1860, 256-257. 

* Daniel N. Chodowiecki in Allgemeines historisches Taschen- 
buch ..., Berlin 1784; reproduced in MC&H, VI, 91. 


* Captain Caleb Gibbs commanded the Guard in 1777; the let- 
ter is quoted in Godfrey, op. cit., 40-41. “Elijah Fisher’s Journal” 
is in the Magazine of History, Extra Number 6 (1909). 




















Variations of officers and enlisted men’ s uniforms 


9th New York Volunteer Infantry Regiment ( Hawkins’ Zouaves), 1861-1863 


Commander-in-Chief's Guard, 1777-1783 
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thority, probably, of the New York Gazette, quoted 
above) as follows:' 


... blue coat, faced with buff, red waistcoat, buckskin 
breeches, white body belts, and a black felt cocked hat 
bound with white tape. 


This description is followed by John C. Fitzpatrick 
in his article on “The Continental Army Uniform,” 
with the added note that the blue and buff coat 
was “of the old First Virginia Colonial Regiment,” 
a very questionable assertion.* This is also the uni- 
form always shown by Harry Ogden, and for that 
reason has become the one usually associated with 
the Guard. 





" The Story of an Old Farm, Somerville, N. J., 1889, 478. 


* Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, November 
1920. 


Later accounts repeat one or more of these 
sources, usually the Gazette description. Godfrey 
goes into great detail, but actually adds nothing 
new. He shows on page 99 a miniature of Captain 
Bezaleel Howe, who joined the Guard in 1783. The 
colors in the miniature are not described but the 
cut of the coat looks more like Wayne’s Legion, in 
which Howe later served, than the Guard. 

The uniforms shown in the plate are based upon 
the references mentioned above and represent at 
least one phase of the Guard’s history. The cocked 
hat probably preceded the bearskin cap, but both 
could have been worn simultaneously. 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


9TH NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY REGIMENT 


(HAWKINS’ ZOUAVES), 1861-1863 
Plate No. 122 


The 9th New York Volunteer Infantry (there was 
also a 9th New York Militia and a 9th New York 
Heavy Artillery) was a two-year regiment that orig- 
inated in a military club formed in New York City 
on 23 July 1860.' This private society adopted the 
name “The New York Zouaves” and the drill “of 
the United States Light Infantry, following as near 
as possible the exercises and discipline of Hardie, 
and the bayonet exercise of McClellan, except when 
these authors come in conflict with the drill of the 
French Zouaves.” Mr. Rush C. Hawkins was its 
president and Sergeant Louis Benzoni, a Regular 
borrowed from Governors Island, was its drill 
master. By April of the next year this little group 
of enthusiasts had developed a considerable degree 
of skill in handling both muskets and men. 

When the Civil War broke, Hawkins was the 
first man to reach Albany and the Governor with 
an Offer to raise a regiment. He was accepted and 
in short order there were enough volunteers to fill 
the ranks. The men were, in the main, of Amer- 
ican stock and were carefully selected from among 
numerous applicants. The first six companies were 
sworn into State service on 23 April and the entire 
regiment was mustered into Federal service on 





' This account is based in the main on Matthew J. Graham, 
The Ninth Regiment New York Volunteers (Hawkins’ Zouaves) 
..., New York, 1900. 


4 May. It was then designated the 9th New York. 
Most of the officers had been members of the 
old New York Zouaves, and the field and staff had 
what was, for those days, fair military background. 
Hawkins, appointed colonel, had done a hitch in 
the Dragoons during the Mexican War; the lieu- 
tenant colonel, George F. Betts, was a well known 
lawyer who had been a militia field officer for 
some years; while Major Edgar A. Kimball had 
been a captain in the 9th U. S. Infantry in 1847- 
1848 and had been brevetted for gallantry at Con- 
treras and Churubusco. Kimball in time became 
the actual regimental commander and was serving 
as such when he was killed by General Michael 
Corcoran. The Ninth’s surgeon had served with 
both the British and French armies in combat. 
Acting entirely on his own initiative, Colonel 
Hawkins contracted for all the regimental equip- 
ment save blankets, overcoats, and arms. The uni- 
form selected was of the Zouave pattern and it was 
made of the best materials obtainable; the initial 
issue proved good enough, in fact, to last through 
the first summer in the field. Jacket, vest, and 
trousers were all of dark, blue, trimmed with ma- 
genta. A magenta colored woolen sash, white leg- 
gings, and a red fez with blue tassel completed the 
uniform. The trousers were pleated and full, but 
not the baggy sort worn by the French zouaves.’ 















































The regiment wore this uniform throughout its two 
years of service, and so celebrated did the dress 
become that it was inherited by successor regi- 
ments and worn in the Grand Review at the end 
of the war.* 

The officers wore a full dress uniform cut in the 
French fashion with a gold laced red cap and rank 
designated by knots of gold lace on the sleeves. 
With a fine regimental band, headed by a “gorge- 
ously arrayed” drum major, the 9th New York at- 
tracted wide attention whenever it appeared on 
parade.’ 

The smooih-bore muskets first carried by the 
Regiment were replaced in July 1862 by Spring- 





* [bid., 46-47. 
' Ibid., 441, 452. 
* [bid., 232, 244, 246. 
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field rifle-muskets. At that time the Ninth was in 
Norfolk, Virginia, where it had come after taking 
part in the Burnside Expedition and after garri- 
soning Roanoke Island. Moving via Fredericks- 
burg and Washington, the Regiment joined the 
Army of the Potomac for the Maryland Campaign. 
It fought well in the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam, and later at Fredericksburg. In February 
1863 it was ordered to Fortress Monroe where its 
fine discipline and appearance won it the job of 
provost guard of the post. Then followed a brief 
campaign in eastern Virginia ending at Suffolk. 
There, in early May, the Regiment was relieved by 
the 6th Massachusetts. It returned to New York 
and was mustered out of service on 20 May. 


John P. Severin 
Frederick P. Todd 


69th REGIMENT, NATIONAL GUARD STATE OF NEW 
YORK, c. 1869-1884 
Plate No. 123 


This well known Irish regiment of New York (now 
the 165th Infantry) was organized on 12 October 
1851, and from that day to the present time it is 
still fiercely proud of its Irish traditions and the 
part it has played in the military history of City, 
State, and Nation. 

The year before it became a member of the New 
York State Militia in October 1851, it was known 
locally as the Second Regiment Irish Volunteers. It 
served with distinction at the Battle of Bull Run 
and during the Civil War raised two volunteer regi- 
ments, each for three years service. Interestingly 
enough, both bore the old numerical designation 
“69”: the 69th N.Y.S.V. (Ist Regiment, Meagher’s 
Irish Brigade) and 69th N.Y.N.G. Artillery (Ist 
Regiment, Corcoran’s Irish Legion and, later, 182nd 
N.Y.S.V.). 

The actual date of adoption of the uniform de- 
picted in the plate is not known, but Brigadier 
General DeWitt Clinton Falls gives 1869 as the 
year,' and an order for distinctive regimental uni- 
form buttons was executed “in the latter part of 
the 1860’s” by the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Conn.’ Our best source of ref- 
erence for this uniform is a hand tinted photograph 
from the collection of Anne S. K. Brown. It was 


taken in 1882 at the request of the Count de Roc- 
hambeau, head of the French delegation to the 
Yorktown Centennial. Photographs of the officers 
and enlisted men of various National Guard regi- 
ments that paraded at Yorktown were forwarded 
to him at Paris, to illustrate a work on the army 
and militia of the United States. From an Inspec- 
tor General’s report of the Sixty-Ninth for the year 
1879 additional uniform details were found, and a 
contemporary photograph showing Company F in 
front of the Essex Market Armory was very 
valuable. 

The uniform adopted about 1869 was similar in 
cut and color to the one worn from 1851 to 1858, 
with the exception of the tunic, which was dark 
blue instead of green. The green above the red for 
plume and pompon coloring was a tradition car- 
ried over from the pre-war uniform; its significance 
is quite obvious. This, plus the wearing of brass 
shamrocks for collar insignia and a wreath of 
shamrocks on the uniform buttons, were the only 





‘Brig. Gen. DeWitt Clinton Falls, “Regimental Historical 
Notes,” in New York National Guardsman Magazine, May 1928. 

* Letter from E. H. Davis, Scovill Manufacturing Co., to K. H. 
Powers, 22 September 1954. 
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outward signs of the Celtic background of the 
Regimert. 
In the Regimental museum can be found two 


examples of the white helmet depicted in the plate. 
One of these has been in possession of the Regi- 
ment for many years. But the second helmet was 
presented recently to the Sixty-Ninth by the grand- 
son of a former member with the explanation that 
his grandfather wore it at the opening of the 
Brooklyn Bridge in May 1883. A third white hel- 
met, in the possession of one of the authors, has 
“Dr. Ford” written on the inside lining—A. Wil- 
liam Ford was commissioned a Ist lieutenant and 
assistant surgeon in August 1882.° So it can be as- 
sumed that the white helmet was worn with this 
distinctive regimental uniform for a year or so be- 
fore the uniform was discarded. 

On the white helmet was worn the Irish wolf- 
hound badge. This was a modified version of the 
regimental Coat of Arms, adopted when the Sixty- 
Ninth was first organized. The well-known char- 
acter of the Irish wolfhound suggested the regi- 
mental motto: “Gentle when Stroked, Fierce when 
Provoked.” The Irish wolfhound has been the tradi- 
tional mascot for years and today two giant speci- 
mens with green and gold blankets now parade 
behind the Regimental Colors in the annual Saint 
Patrick’s Day Parade up New York’s Fifth Avenue. 

The 69th New York was commanded during the 
period of the plate by Colonel James Cavanaugh. 
A native of County Tipperary, Ireland, he enlisted 
in Company E in the fall of 1852. Promoted Ist 
lieutenant in 1857 and captain two years later, he 
commanded Company C at Bull Run and went 
out as a major with the 69th Volunteers in Novem- 
ber 1861. He was popularly known as the “Little 
Major.”” He was badly wounded at Marye’s 


Heights, Fredericksburg, and was discharged. Re- 
turning to the 69th National Guard, he was pro- 
moted lieutenant colonel in August 1863 and com- 
manded the regiment from 1867 to 1893.* His por- 
trait, wearing this uniform, now hangs along with 
the rest of the colonels of the Sixty-Ninth in the 
General Duffy Room in the Armory. 

In 1869 the Sixty-Ninth had a total strength of 
534 officers and men and numbered 10 companies, 
lettered A to K.° The Regiment had its drill hall 
and headquarters in the Essex Market, on the lower 
east side of New York City in what was thena 
predominantly Irish neighborhood. 

The most important day in the life of the Regi- 
ment was the 17th of March, the feast day of Ire- 
land’s Patron Saint. It began, as it still does, with 
a Mass in the Cathedral and then the parade as 
military escort to the Irish Societies, a privilege 
and honor which is jealously guarded by the 
Sixty-Ninth. 

In 1883 the strength of the Regiment was 660 
officers and men, having reached a high of 780 three 
years before. Of its 36 regimental officers, we find 
that 21 called Ireland the land of their birth. 

In 1884, the handsome and traditional uniform 
shown in the plate was discarded for the State regu- 
lation dress. Many of the other New York regi- 
ments did the same; hard as it was to sacrifice a 
distinctive uniform, the men were thereby saved a 


heavy burden of expense. 
H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


Kenneth H. Powers 





*A.G.N.Y., Annual Report, 1882. 


* David P. Conyngham, The /rish Brigade and Its Campaigns, 
New York, 1867, passim. 


°A.G.N.Y., Annual Report, 1869. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS, 1955 
Piate No. 124 


This plate illustrates men of the U. S. Marine 
Barracks, 8th & I Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C.' 
With the exception of the guidon bearer, all are 
members of the Drum & Bugle Corps. 

First authorized in 1934 at the direction of Major 
General J. H. Russell, Jr., USMC, Sixteenth Com- 
mandant, there are currently thirty drum and 
bugle units spread throughout the regular Marine 


Corps, ranging from the original unit stationed at 
Washington to those at Atsugi, Japan and Port 
Lyautey, French Morocco. In addition, there are 





‘It is necessary to differentiate between the Marine Barracks 
at 8th and I Sts. and the Marine Barracks at the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory, both in Washington and located less than one half mile 
from each other. 
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eight D & B corps organized under the Reserve 
program. Only two are T/O units, however: that 
at Washington and another attached to Headquar- 
ters, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific (located in 
Hawaii). All others are called “collateral duty 
billets.” In the divisions, for example, field musics 
may be collected into a drum and bugle corps, but 
they continue to be carried on unit rolls as field 
musics and are liable to duty with their regiments 
as their regimental C.O.’s see fit. 

All field musics are products of regular boot 
training and then go on to Field Music School— 
either at Parris Island or San Diego, but as the 
qualification badges shown in the plate indicate, 
they remain first and foremost Marines and sec- 
ondly musicians. 

Considerable difficulty would be encountered in 
any attempt to pin down statistics on Marine drum 
and bugle units. Details are subject to constant 
change from post to post, depending upon local 
requirements, availability of equipment, and com- 
manding officers’ directives. 

While the normal T/O strength for these corps 
is 25 musics plus | drum major, the Washington 
unit has an authorized strength of 30 members but 
actually carries 43. This overage permits a band 
approximating 30 men at any one time, however, 
since the excess personnel generally are absorbed 
by rifle range details, watch lists, and those on 
leave or sick status. 

The T/O allowance for a 25 man drum and 
bugle unit is as follows: 


3 baritone bugles 
8 soprano bugles 
2 bass bugles 

2 French bugles 


4 snare drums 
2 scotch drums 
2 tenor drums 
2 cymbals 


But the Drum & Bugle Corps at Washington has 
its own ground rules and falls in thus: 


6 first soprano bugles 

4 second soprano bugles 
3 third soprano bugles 
2 fourth soprano bugles 
| French horn 


3 snare drums 

3 tenor drums 

1 scotch drum 

1 cymbal 

4 baritone bugles 


When parading in formations with the red-coated 
Marine Band, buglers carry brass B flat to F bugles. 
When parading alone the Drum & Bugle Corps 
switches to chrome G to D instruments. 

The guidon bearer is shown wearing the Blue 
Undress “A” uniform; the drummer (carrying a 
tenor drum) wears Blue Undress “C”’; the Drum 


Major Blue Dress “B” and the bugler Blue Dress 
us pl, 

It will be noted that the plate is dated precisely 
“1955.” The D & B unit at Washington is con- 
stantly undergoing some alteration in equipment 
or uniform subject to the fancy of Barracks CO’s 
or Commandants. Since this unit is primarily orna- 
mental in nature, such is to be expected. 


General L. C. Shepherd, Jr.,. USMC, Command- 
ant from 1951 through 1955, took especial interest 
in the 8th & I Barracks Detachment, and under 
his personal supervision many modifications were 
made in the interest of both appearance and com- 
fort. The Drum Major, for instance, experienced 
considerable difficulty and discomfort with his ori- 
ginal baldric. Between 1951 and 1955 several bal- 
drics of varying design were tried, crossing both 
the left and the right shoulder. Finally adopted 
was a white leather one on which are mounted 
three rhodium-plated ornaments. White leather 
gauntlets were decreed for the drummers as well 
as the Drum Major, while buglers and the cymbal 
player continued to wear white cotton gloves. Gen- 
eral Shepherd also prescribed black cap visors and 
shoes (instead of dark cordovan as is specified in 
uniform regulations) and directed that all person- 
nel of the 8th & I Barracks have double soled shoes 
vith metal heel plates. 

Since General R. McC. Pate, USMC, assumed 
the office of Commandant on | January 1956, a 
number of changes have already been made in the 
D & B Corps: all leather has been changed back 
to regulation cordovan; single sole shoes without 
neel plates have been reinstituted; the tassels on 
the ends of the musics’ breast cords have been re- 
placed with metal tips similar to those worn on the 
fourragére. As of this writing, alterations on the 
buglers’ music pouch are being considered. 

Such is the problem that faces the historian in 
regard to this unit; in fact, each time this artist 
visited the Barracks to check details, he encoun- 
tered some new change. As a result, the year 1955 
was chosen as representative and details are in 
accordance with practices in effect at the close of 


that year. 
Lt. Col. John H. Magruder, II1 





*In designating uniforms, all “dress” uniforms involve the 
wearing of medals while “undress” call for ribbons. With “blues” 
the designation “A” specifies dark blue cap cover and sky blue 
trousers; “B”’ stipulates white cap cover and sky blue trousers; 
“C” uniforms consist of white cap cover and white trousers. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 





A CONFEDERATE MARINE 
CORPS BUTTON? 


The button illustrated was acquired recently by the 
writer together with a small number of other mili- 
tary buttons, all of which were familiar Confed- 
erate types. This button, to the writer’s knowledge, 
is unrecorded. It bears on the reverse, the familiar 
legend “*H T & B* Manchester,” which appears 
on a number of Confederate buttons of similar 
pattern. The facts that it was found with other 
buttons, all of which were Confederate, and that it 
was made by a manufacturer known to have furn- 
ished buttons for the Confederacy at least favor 
the assumption that it, too, may be Confederate. 
If this is so, for what does the “M” stand? Known 
Confederate buttons have A, C, E, I, R in single 
initials, but no M’s in any of the varieties of Ro- 
man, manuscript, or Gothic fonts are recorded. 
Could it be that the “M” stands for Marine? There 
is no documentation on the buttons that were sup- 
plied to the small force of Confederate Marines, 
and the few existing photographs of Confederate 
Marines do not show the uniform is sufficient clar- 
ity to make the button design legible. Indeed, there 
is no evidence that they had a special button. How- 
ever, the fact that at least early in the war special 
buttons were designed for units as small as the 
Adjutant General’s department might indicate that 
it is not unlikely that the Confederate Marine Corps 
would also have had like consideration, especially 
as the USMC had long had its special button and 
the Confederacy in general paralleled the practice 
of the Armed Forces of the Union in this respect. 
If the ““M” does not stand for Marine, another pos- 
sibility that suggests itself is Medical Staff. But, 
this is, I believe, a weaker possibility, as even the 
Federal forces did not authorize a special button 
for its medical staff officers, many of whom used 


civilian-type gilt brass buttons with conventional 
or foliate designs. 

Of course, the “M” might stand for Mississippi, 
but this would appear unlikely, as it was not the 
practice to use only the initial letters of states on 
militia buttons. Moreover, the use of initial letters 
for the several arms was officially sanctioned by 
the Confederate War Department. 

No other example of this button exists in the 
button collections I have examined. The writer 
would welcome any light which other members 
could shed as to its proper identification. 

Lt. Col H. W. Williams, Jr. 
USAR (Ret.) 





THE SOLDIERS’ BULLET PROOF VEST 


The very fine article on bullet proof vests by Mem- 
ber Harold Peterson in MC&H, IV, 2, was an in- 
centive for me to try to locate one. In my travels 
in Vermont I was fortunate enough to come across 
one in Brattleboro. What made my find most in- 
teresting was the fact that both plates (illustrated 
herewith) had these original labels on the back: 


—— 


yee oo eee 
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Smith’s Patent Bullet Proof Vest 
manufactured by 
G & D Cook & Company 
New Haven, Conn. 


Unfortunately, the cloth vest that the plates 
were inserted in was missing. This is understand- 
able, since the weight of the plates, together with 
the help of the moths, would nelp to deteriorate 
the cloth, and eventually it would be discarded. 





THE SOLDIER®S’ 
Bullet Proof Vest, 


Has been repeatedly and 
thoroughly tested with 
Pistol Bullets at 10 paces, 
Rifle Buliets at 40 rods, b 
many Army Officers, an 
is spproved and worn by 
them. 

It is simple, light, and is 
a true economy of life—it 
will save thousands. It 
will also double the value 
and power of the soldier: 
and every man in anarmy 
is entitled to its proteo- 
tion. Nos. 1,2 and 3 ex- 

ress the sizes of men and 

©. 2 fits nearly all. 

Price for Privates’ Vest, 

5 Officers’ Vest, §7. 

ney will be sent to any 
a‘idress, wholesale or re- 


LIAM READ & 
BON, 18 Faneutll 
ell Square, Bose 


H 
ton 
et mhl9g 











a 





It was obvious that these vests would be handled 
by dealers, so I started looking through some of 
my newspapers of the Civil War period. I located 
the ad reproduced here in the Boston Daily Evening 
Traveller of 21 March 1862. However, as other 
manufacturers also made this type of vest, I can- 
not be sure whether this ad was for the Cook vest, 
or for one of the other manufacturers Peterson 


mentions. 
Waverly P. Lewis 


RIFLE PRACTICE, 1887 


This woodcut from the work of that dependable 
military artist of the period, R. F. Zogboum, would 
indicate that rifle practice and army ranges are 
but little changed in the past 70 years. This is re- 
produced from Harpers Monthly, April, 1888, 
where it served as an illustration for “The Leaven- 
worth School,” by Charles King. Note the black 
hats, for in the following year regulations called 
for “black or drab” hats for fatigue wear. 

















Robert L. Miller 


TROY CITIZENS CORPS, 1886 


Shown here is a photograph of the Troy Citizens 
Corps taken in 1886 at the corner of Second Street 
and Broadway in Troy, New York. I had this print 
made from an old negative and I doubt that many 
more pictures can be made from it. 


1 have done some research on the uniforms 
shown in this photograph. The coats were scarlet, 
and the men wore dark blue trousers with thin 
scarlet stripes. Shoulder knots were embossed with 
“T.C.C.,” and the collars were dark blue with gold 
lacing. On the belt buckles again appeared “T.C.C.” 
while the number “6” was worn on the plates of the 
white cross belts. This stood for the Sixth Separate 
Company of Infantry, N.G.S.N.Y. Commissioned 
officers wore a brass gorget around their neck, vis- 
ible in the photograph, with wreath monogram, 
probably “N.Y.” The black bear skins had scarlet 
tassels. 

The rifles of the Corps were Remington patented 
breech-loaders, caliber .50, model 1870. The drum 
being carried in the foreground was painted red 
with blue rims and gold lettering which read “Troy 
Citizens Corps N.Y.” 


The bearskin hats were destroyed in the fire at 
the Troy Armory at River and Ferry Streets in 
1917, as were the records of the Corps, its accouter- 
ments, and its weapons. 

John J. Demers 
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Leather 
Canleen 


MADE OF 
TWO PIECES 
OF FORMED 
LEATHER 
WITH 49 
COPPER RIVETS 


‘et 














LEATHER CANTEEN 


The canteen illustrated has been “identified” as 
having been used in several different periods, but 
as yet I have not been able to obtain accurate in- 
formation as to when it was used, or by whom. 

In one of our well-known museums, such a can- 
teen is shown and labelled as being of the French 
and Indian War period, perhaps about 1755. I came 
across One in an antique shop and was told it came 
from upper Vermont, near Lake Champlain, and 
that it was of the Revolutionary War period. 

Later I met a collector of Confederate items, 
and, upon seeing the canteen, he told me it was 
Confederate, since one has been found on one of 
the southern battlefields within the Confederate 
lines. 

The canteen was obviously made by forming on 
a mold or die, which would exclude the possibility 
of its having been made by some local shoemaker. 


Furthermore, I have one myself, I have seen two 
others, and was told of another, all of which would 
seem to indicate that they were made on at least 
a small production basis. 
So, there you have it: is it Confederate, Revo- 
lutionary, early French, or what? 
Waverly P. Lewis 


Editor’s Note: Shown also is a drawing of fragments of a sim- 
ilar canteen, recovered in late 1954 from the site of an Alabama 
position on the battlefield of Resaca, Georgia by Member Sidney 
C. Kerksis. 
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GAZETTE 


FELLOWS OF THE COMPANY 
Section | of Article I of the By-Laws of THE 
COMPANY reads: 

There shall be two classes of members: Active Mem- 
bers and Honorary Members. 

The Board of Governors, at its 18 May meet- 
ing, resolved to create within the active member- 
ship a new rank of Fellow of THE COMPANY 
(F.Co.) as a recognition of and reward for manifest 
accomplishment in one of the fields of the society. 
As an amendment to the By-Laws, this resolution 
is being submitted to the full membership for con- 
sideration and approval. 

The criteria for Fellowship are stil) under study 
by a special committee of the Board of Governors. 
At present its plan is to have the Board bestow 
the rank upon five members who have demon- 
strated their eligibility beyond any question. This 
group will then select up to twenty-five other Fel- 
lows and, in so doing, will establish precedents for 
future selection including a formal selections com- 
mittee. 

Certainly one criterion would be enterprise in 
furthering THE COMPANY’S program, either as ad- 
ministrator, author, artist, researcher, collector, or 
editor. A book or substantial article published, a 
research project carried to conclusion, a series of 
illustrations well done, execution of some fine 
miniature figures, or assembly of a comprehensive 
collection would render a member eligible. There- 
after selection would depend upon how far the 
person had mastered the canons of scholarship, 
and had evidenced good taste, healthy scepticism, 
painstaking and objective research, cooperation 
with others, unselfishness, imagination, and the 
other qualities that make for sound work in any 
field. 


MEMBERS AND BOOKS: AN EDITORIAL 
Further along in this issue we have printed a list of 
reference books which we feel are indispensable to 
the overall study of American military antiquities. 
We hope every member will read this list and others 
like it that may follow. We hope, too, that all the 
members who possibly can will buy these books 
and, of course, use them. 

We say this last for two reasons. First off, ex- 
perience in putting out this journal has made it 
only too clear that many contributors do not own, 


or have access to, some of the most obvious refer- 
ence texts. Not only is their work thereby faulty, 
but it is impossible to put them on the right track 
without sending extensive extracts or photographs 
from these books. 


Secondly, the men who, at considerable labor 
and often at real cost to themselves, have produced 
these books (at least, the current ones) deserve our 
support. True it is that these authors, artists, and 
publishers have derived satisfaction from their ef- 
forts in military history. But the field is not so popu- 
lar that the sale of a single book does not count. If 
the reception of a man’s work is poor there is a 
good chance he will never try again, or if he does 
that he may not be able to find a publisher. 

Any collector worth his salt is aware that the 
more knowledge he can amass about his collec- 
tion the more pleasure he derives from it. Such 
knowledge, by and large, comes by way of the 
printed word and the printed picture, although it 
may later be recorded in a dozen different media. 
We cannot expect to have this knowledge unless 
we are willing to back the men who record and 
print it for us. 

In the “Publications” section we try to point out 
the new books in our field worth getting. As our 
membership grows more discerning and critical, so 
will our book reports. Formal reviews by recog- 
nized authorities form the next obvious step; this 
will be taken as soon as space permits. 

We hope that members will become more aware 
of the value of owning a library covering their par- 
ticular interests. With the increasing number of 
collectors, it is sensible to realize that those publi- 
cations of today that are worthwhile references 
will be much more difficult to obtain in the future. 


KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 
Traditions must have beginnings. The origins of 
many are lost in time. More recent ones often have 
obscured backgrounds. The old tradition of tomor- 
row may well be a military ceremony of friendly as- 
sociation of organizations beginning or perpetuated 
today. Such a significant event recently took place. 
Our Company Secretaryand Adjutant of one of the 
units concerned reports on it below. 

Serious sword collectors generally display con- 
siderable interest in presentation pieces because of 
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their relative scarcity. Modern-day presentation 
swords are rare. And swords presented by one mil- 
itary organization to another at any time are most 
rare. When to those facts are added that of a pres- 
entation by the United States Corps of Cadets at 
West Point to a National Guard organization, one 
readily sees why the piece shown here is unique. 

On the afternoon of 26 May, 2300 Cadets of the 
United States Military Academy stood in review 
formation on the sun-drenched plain at West 
Point. The Cadets were dressed in their full dress 
uniforms of white trousers, gray tailcoats trimmed 
with black, and shakos with black pom-pons. Fac- 
ing them, with the Superintendent of the Academy 
and the Commandant of Cadets, was the Colonel 
of the crack Seventh Regiment of New York with 
his staff, behind which stood a color company of 
the Seventh wearing its traditional uniform, re- 
markably similar to that of the Cadets but with 
tailcoats trimmed with gold lace and white epau- 
lettes and with white pom-pons atop the shakos. 
Sitting in the stands were hundreds of active Sev- 
enth Regiment soldiers and thousands of veterans 
and their families. A crowd of over 50,000, a rec- 
ord for West Point, watched. 

After presenting the usual review honors the 
Cadet First Captain presented the sword to the 
Seventh’s commander as the Cadet Brigade Adju- 
tant read over a public address system a general 
order which included the presentation message en- 
graved on the sword’s scabbard. 





The United States Military Academy presents this sword 
to the Seventh Regiment of New York (107th Infantry, 
New York National Guard) on its 150th Anniversary in 
recognition of its faithful service in peace and war to the 
honor and glory of the United States of America. 26 May 
1956. 

After the presentation the Corps of Cadets 


passed in review in platoon front, using the old 
squad drill of pre-World War II days. 

The cause of this splendid display of pomp and 
circumstance, so unusual in our armed forces to- 
day, was West Point’s desire to pay tribute to the 
Seventh on its 150th Anniversary and to commem- 
orate over a century of friendship between the two 
organizations. The event was an outstanding ex- 
ample of good will and comradery between the 
units of two components of our Armed Forces, a 
good will and comradery all-too-often lacking in 
these days of bickering among our services and 
between components. This writer knows of no 
other occasion on which such an honor has previ- 
ously been extended by West Point. 

The sword itself is the standard Cadet sword 
(called a Cadet “‘sabre” at West Point) described 
on page 183, No. 154, in Peterson, but this one is 
of very high quality, with the brass portions of the 
hilt and scabbard heavily gold-plated. The presen- 
tation is inscribed on the scabbard rather than on 


the blade of the sword. 
Charles West 


t + * 


We wish belatedly to report on a military com- 
memoration which took place two years ago. It 
was an observance of the 200th anniversary of the 
battle of Fort Necessity. Washington, it will be re- 
called, with a small force of Virginians sought to 
stop the French incursion from Canada at this 
spot and lost a battle to them on 3 and 4 July 1754. 

Military participation in the Fort Necessity Bi- 
centennial celebration was by the 125th Antiair- 
craft Artillery Battalion (old Alexandria Light In- 
fantry), Virginia National Guard, of Alexandria. 

Their color party is of particular interest and is 
shown here. It bore the present National and Bat- 
talion Colors of the 125th and also the Virginia 
State Flag and the Union Jack. The party was uni- 
formed in green hunting frocks fringed with buck- 
skin. These, the news releases told us, were made 
by the ladies of Alexandria at Gadsby’s Tavern as 





‘ Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, 1, 329-332. 





similar dress had likewise been sewn in 1754 for 
Washington’s men. The preparation and fitting of 
these uniforms by the ladies in period costumes, 
the departure from Alexandria, as well as partici- 
pation in the ceremonies at the site of Fort Neces- 
sity, was all a part of the pageanty and was well 
illustrated in local newspapers at the time. 

In passing, two points should be noted. While 
the 125th lays no claim to lineage with Washing- 
ton’s men, it describes itself as being “the modern 
counterpart of the Alexandria militia units” with 
Washington. Actually these troops were in no sense 
militia but were colonial volunteers, a big difference 
in those days. County Lieutenants along the frontier 
had been ordered by Governor Dinwiddie to raise 
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the militia but had failed to do so.' Instead the Vir- 
ginia Regiment of six companies of 50 men each 
was raised.* Washington personally recruited in 
Alexandria while companies were raised on the 
frontier and other recruits were sent him from as 
far south as the James River and as far east as the 
Eastern Shore.* 

As to their uniforms, apparently they had none 
as such at this time. Washington, in a letter to Din- 
widdie, mentioned wanting to uniform his men, 
paying for the clothing with stoppages against their 
pay.‘ Later, in another letter to the Governor, he 
mentions clothing them presumably in civilian 
clothes as neither uniforms nor hunting frocks are 
mentioned.° After Braddock’s defeat the following 
year, when Washington again took command of the 
Virginia Regiment, he prescribed the regimentals.° 
In 1758, when preparing to join Forbes’ expedition 
to Fort DuQuesne, he ordered green cloth from 
Philadelphia for leggins.’ Therefore, in the absence 
of mention by Washington or other evidence it may 
be assumed that the six companies of the Virginia 
Regiment went to Fort Necessity in civilian clothes 
perhaps supplemented by hunting frocks of diverse 
patterns, materials, and colors. At any rate, this is 
a topic on which further information would be 
welcome. 

The Alexandria portion of this ceremony was 
repeated in 1955 and 1956 and apparently will 
continue as an annual event. The citizenry and 
military of Alexandria, as ever historically minded, 
are to be commended for their enterprise in stag- 
ing this pageant. 

Lt. Col. Brooke Nihart, USMC 





* Ibid., 1, 333. 

* [bid., 1, 335, 337; R. A. Brock, ed., The Official Papers of Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie, 1, 106. 

*W. C. Ford, ed., George Washington Writings, 1, 42-43. 

* John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington, 
I, 32. 

* Freeman, op. cit., 1, 176, “Orders—Fort Cumberland, Septem- 
ber 17, 1755... Every Officer of the Virginia Regiment, to provide 
himself as soon as he can conviently (sic), with a Suit of Regi- 
mentals of good blue Cloath, the Coat to be faced and cuffed 
with Scarlet, and trimmed with Silver: a Scarlet waistcoat, with 
Silver Lace; blue Breeches, and a Silver-laced Hat, if to be had, 
for Camp or Garrison Duty.” 

' Ibid., Ul, 190, “To David Franks, May 1, 1758, Sir: I shall be 
much obliged, if you would provide for me, and send immedi- 
ately to this place, by the Bearers waggon, the following articles; 
vizt: As much green half-thick’s, as will make indian-leggins for 
1000 men; if green cannot be had, get white; if there is not 
enough of that, then get any other colour.” 








PUBLICATIONS 


In the past, many members have asked us for a 
list of the most essential reference books on Amer- 
ican military dress, arms, equipment, and insignia. 
To recommend such a “collectors two-foot shelf” 
is both difficult and dangerous, yet we have de- 
cided to try our hand at it. Whereas none of the 
books listed are really rare, most are out of print; 
those we understand to be still in print are marked 
with an asterisk. 

The items listed have been selected because of 
their reasonable accuracy. Many excellent and im- 
portant books have not been included because they 
are too specialized or too hard to come by (we 
hope their authors will forgive us). The ones listed 
are those that every military collector should own 
personally, just as he would a dictionary or a good 
text on American history: 


Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers of the Con- 
tinental Army, Washington, 1914. Make certain you get the “re- 
vised edition.” Lists officers of the Continental Army and has 
much useful data on its regiments. 

Lt. Charles M. Lefferts, Uniforms of the American, British, 
French, and German Armies in the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1775-1783, New York: New-York Historical Society, 1926. 
The work of a pioneer in the field and still excellent. Probably 
will be expensive. 

* Frank Earle Schermerhorn, American and French Flags of the 
Revolution, Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, 1948. An unusually complete and critical study of 
the known flags of the period. 

Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army from its Organization, September 29, 1789, to 
March 2, 1903, 2 vols., Washington: G.P.O., 1903. Lists officers 
and regiments of the Regular Army and has compilations of 
battles, forts, and general statistics. 

Henry A. Ogden’s uniform plates, the first 44 of which were 
published by the Quartermaster General, U.S. Army as Uni- 
forms of the Army of the United States, about 1890. There are 70 
plates in the full series; the story of them is given in No. 2 of 
Volume I| of this magazine. The plates dealing with dress prior 
to the Civil War should be used with caution. The official edition 
contains most of the official regulations which are actually more 
valuable than the plates. If you can secure Ogden’s Our Army for 
Our Boys you will have almost as complete coverage as the larger 
plates give you, with far less bulk. 

James E. Hicks, Notes on United States Ordnance, 2 vols., pri- 
vately published, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 1940. These two volumes pre- 
sent inuch source material on the subject of arms, although it is 
not assimilated and digested. The emphasis is on those weapons 
produced in the national armories, and there is very little data on 
contracts and purchases. Volume II contains some material on 
swords. The illustrations are excellent. 

* David F. Johnson, Uniform Buttons, American Armed Forces, 
1784-1948, 2 vols., Watkins Glen, N. Y.: Century. House, 1948. 


The most comprehensive study yet produced but by no means 
free of errors. 

The National Geographic Magazine, October 1917 and Septem- 
ber 1934 (Flags of the World) and June 1943 (Insignia of the 
United States Armed Forces). This last issue replaced that of 
December 1919, which is also worth having. 

Colonel Dion Williams, Army and Navy Uniforms and Insignia, 
New York, 1918. Useful for the World War I period. 

* Arcadi Gluckman, United States Mariial Pistols and Revolv- 
ers, Buffalo, 1939. An excellent account of all the pistols produced 
by national armories as well as by the various contractors. 

* Arcadi Gluckman, United States Muskets, Rifles and Carbines, 
Buffalo, 1948. A complete study of the various long arms used by 
American troops from the Revolution through World War II. It 
covers the various contracts and purchases as well as government 
products. Unfortunately the illustrations are not very clear. 

* Arcadi Gluckman, American Arms Makers, Harrisburg, The 
Stackpole Company, 1954, the best general reference on makers 
and inspectors. 

* Harold L. Peterson, The American Sword, 1775-1945, New 
Hope, Pennsylvania, 1954. Splendidly organized and compre- 
hensive coverage of the swords worn by our uniformed services. 
Indispensable to the collector and very useful to the historian. 

* William A. Albaugh, III, and Richard D. Steuart, Handbook 
of Confederate Swords, Harriman, Tennessee, 1951. Although it 
does not claim to be an exhaustive study of the subject, this small 
volume describes and illustrates 54 Confederate swords, the larg- 
est number thus far assembled. 

Uniform and Dress, Army and Navy, of the Confederate States of 
America, New Hope, Pennsylvania, 1952. Although the Confeder- 
ates did not adhere strictly to their first printed regulations, this 
facsimile edition of the regulations is most useful. 

* Albert Manucy, Artillery Through the Ages, Washington: 
G.P.O., 1949. This short survey is by no means complete, but it is 
the only general study ever printed on the heavy ordnance used in 
America. 

* Herschel Logan, Cartridges, Huntington, West Virginia, 1948. 
The data on cartridges before 1834 are incomplete, but the rest is 
excellent and the illustrations are fine. 

It is our plan to issue, from time to time, lists 
of other books that we feel are essential to students 
of military history. We urge all members to make 
use of these lists and to increase the satisfaction 
they derive from military studies by having a com- 
petent reference library. The books still in print 
may be secured from the book dealers who have 


advertised in this issue. 


From the Museum of the Fur Trade and the 
Nebraska State Historical Society comes a most 
important contribtuion to the study of the arms of 
the old Northwest. The Northwest Gun by Charles 
E. Hanson, Jr., Director of the Museum, is a well- 
illustrated and historically accurate account of the 
American- and European-made firearms which 





were traded to the Indians by the fur companies 
or parcelled out by the Federal Government under 
the various Indian treaties. There are 55 large 
pages of text, 58 halftones, and one page of line 
cuts covering the evolution of every aspect of the 
guns’ architecture. The work has been published 
in two editions of 500 copies each. A paper-bound 
version is sold by the Nebraska State Historical 
Society for $3.00, and a cloth-bound version is 
given along with all its other publications by the 
Museum of the Fur Trade, Chadron, Nebraska to 
all sustaining members ($10.00) and all life mem- 
bers ($50.00) who join before January 1, 1957. 
The August issue of American Heritage contains 
an article by Marika Swain entitled, “It Was Fun 
to Be a Soldier” with which several COMPANY 
members were associated. Charles West was tech- 
nical reviewer, Fred Todd supplied data, and Anne 
Brown furnished most of the illustrations. It is 
these illustrations, printed in full color, which 
make the article of real interest to students. 

The appearance of this story seems a good op- 

portunity to mention the work that American Her- 
itage is doing in the military field. True, its articles 
are written in a popular manner and are not doc- 
umented, but usually they are prepared by good 
scholars and are generally accurate. Each issue 
normally carries two or three pieces on military 
subjects and by so doing American Heritage is 
making a real contribution to the field. 
It is a pleasure to be able to announce that 
Member Walter Millis has finished a new book. 
Arms and Men (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5.75) will 
be released in the fall. In it Mr. Millis presents 
the first serious history of American military pol- 
icy since Emory Upton’s book many years ago. 
Those students familiar with Mr. Millis’ earlier 
classics, The Road to War and The Martial Spirit, 
will look forward to this new book with consider- 
able anticipation. A more detailed review will ap- 
pear in the next issue after the book has been 
released. 


a“ * * 


The University of Michigan Press has recently had 
the courage to publish an important book from 
which it can have little hope of large financial re- 
turns. Chinese Bronze Age Weapons by Max Loehr 
($17.50) is a beautifully produced volume with 46 
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full page plates and 108 line cuts, rubbings, and 
halftones scattered through the 233 pages of text. 
Basically, it is a superb catalog of the Werner Jan- 
nings collection now housed in Peking, but it does 
much more than the average catalog in determin- 
ing chronology, origins, and the interplay of vari- 
ous influences in the developments of Chinese arms 
and armor of the Shang and Chou dynasties. It is 
thus a standard reference that will be of great im- 
portance to all who are interested in the evolution 
of weapons. Copies may be obtained from the 
Press at Ann Arbor or from any book dealer. 


* * * 


Something over a year ago (MC&H, VII, 60) we 
mentioned in these columns Major Mark M. Boat- 
ner’s Army Lore, published in Japan. Since then, 
Major Boatner has returned to the States and is 
now stationed at West Point. Furthermore, he has 
revised and greatly enlarged his book, which has 
just been published under the title Military Cus- 
toms and Traditions (David McKay Company, Inc.., 
$2.75). 


Major Boatner is a knowledgeable Reguiar with 
a gift for crisp readable prose. With great zest he 
pours forth story after story on service customs, 
songs, colorful men and events, army folklore, tra- 
ditions, insignia, and the like. 

It is extremely hard to assess a book of this char- 
acter. Much of the subject matter is folklore to be- ° 
gin with. Also, no man can be a specialist in ail 
the fields which such a study must cover, and there- 
fore he must rely on the published works of others. 
When he chooses well, his own work is reliable; 
when he selects a weak authority, as for instance 
his reliance on Tunis for weapons, his own prod- 
uct repeats old errors. Aside from this, establish- 
ing a “first” for anything is a difficult business, and 
it implies a thorough knowledge of all similar things 
or events. Without such knowledge come state- 
ments such as “The first American military leader 
was undoubtedly Miles Standish.” Actually there 
were dozens, going back almost a century before 
him. Such slips are of necessity the particular pit- 
fall of this kind of book. 

THE COMPANY is most interested in the study 
and fostering of American military traditions. It is 
much easier to sit back and pick out errors that 
fall within a reviewer’s particular specialty than 
it is to take the positive action of producing a book 
of this sort. Therefore we applaud both the author 
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and the publisher for their efforts and hope that 
sales will be sufficient to warrant a revised edition 
in the near future. As it is, it is a good book and 
will provide several hours of interesting and pro- 
vocative reading. It should be on the shelves of 
everyone interested in army lore. 

From Great Britain come two useful new books in 
the realm of military dress and organization. Major 
R. Money Barnes, collaborating with two Ameri- 
cans, C. Kennedy Allen and Thomas B. Beatty, Jr., 
has produced The Uniforms & History of the Scot- 
tish Regiments: Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa: 1625 to the Present Day, 
London, Seeley Service & Co., Ltd. Its 351 pages 
are packed with information on the development 
of Scottish corps in the British and Commonwealth 
armies and its appendices are especially useful. One 
wonders why the authors bothered to include mili- 
tary operations, since space required that battles 
and campaigns be treated in the most casual and 
abbreviated manner (the American Revolution is 
condensed into two pages, for example). But pos- 
sibly they serve to remind the reader that a sol- 
dier’s business is fighting, a fact sometimes lost 
sight of. 


The format of the volume is the same as Major 
Barnes’ earlier A History of the Regiments & Uni- 
forms of the British Army (1950). There are 12 
color plates, many with eight or more figures, and 
26 line drawings. For anyone interested in Scottish 
regiments—a must. The price, with postage, comes 
to about $4.50. 


A less expensive book (about $1.15) is Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank Wilson’s Regiments at a Glance, yet 
it contains 40 pages of color, each with three or 
four figures. (How the British can publish colored 
illustrations so cheaply is astounding to us who 
struggle with the problem over here!) Each page 
covers an Infantry brigade or comparable corps, 
showing one present day and several former uni- 
forms worn by its regiments; a pag¢ of text ac- 
companies each plate. Unless you have followed 
the British Army closely, you will be surprised at 
its new dress uniforms and its new organizations. 
Indeed, Colonel Wilson’s realistic, spirited and 
careful drawings come as a stimulating antidote to 
the oft-repeated scarlet-coated Britishers in pre- 
1914 styles. Yet he wrote his book essentially to 
stimulate esprit de corps, which it doubtless will do. 





The publisher is Blackie & Son, Ltd., London and 
Glasgow. 

These books can be secured through book stores 
here and in England. 


* * 7 


Helmut Gerhard Schulz (Gr. Reichenstrasse 77, 
Hamburg 11, West Germany) writes that he is is- 
suing in October a new and revised edition of the 
Handbuch der Uniformkunde. This well known and 
authoritative volume, with its 159 black-and-white 
illustrations (averaging over 10 figures each) by 
Member Herbert Kndtel and his father, covers all 
the world’s military uniforms from the 17th cen- 
tury to date. Its text is in German. Descriptions, 
naturally, are succint but they are edifying and ac- 
curate. The last edition is dated 1937. The price 
will be about $7.50. 


+ * 7 


One of the most colorful and significant documents 
ever to be produced in the field of American mili- 
tary history was — as doubtless every Member 
knows — published in July and August by Life 
Magazine. The Samuel E. Chamberlain journal of 
the Mexican War, copiously illustrated in color and 
justifiably titled “My Confessions,” is of first-rate 
importance to military artists and writers. The 
story behind this remarkable work has been told 
by the publishers, but what is not so well known is 
that some 140 more of Chamberlain’s watercolors 
(only partially duplicating the collection repro- 
duced by Life) have also come on the market re- 
cently. We hope to report further on these pictures. 
It might be added that Sam was the great grand- 
father of one of THE COMPANY’S Honorary Members. 


7 * 7 


Although it is not for sale, mention should be made 
of a 40-page, profusely illustrated regimental his- 
tory in which several COMPANY members played 
a part. This is Pro Patria et Gloria, the story of the 
Seventh New York (107th Infantry), published and 
distributed to its active members in celebration of 
the regiment’s 150th birthday. Member Tom Parker 
designed the book and published it under the im- 
print of Rampart House. Secretary Charles West 
was the one next most responsible for its produc- 
tion, and Editor Frederick Todd wrote the text in 
collaboration with the regimental historian, Major 
Kenneth C. Miller. This is probably the most ar- 
tistic military book to be published for many a year. 














Old Colt Pistols 


Museums and leading private collectors have commissioned me to locate 
and supply them with antique Colt guns. This constant demand, plus my own 
personal desire to own interesting old Colts, enables me to buy all that | can 


A large, reliable guide to all Colt fire- 





arms, military or otherwise. 540 illus- get—and to pay TOP COLLECTOR PRICES for them. 
. —_ , ; Am particularly anxious to acquire any RARE Colt — any old Colt in 
trations. Ageless in its enduring vaiv< NEAR-NEW condition — ENGRAVED, IVORY STOCKED or CASED specimens. 
(Wili also purchase certain other old pistols of American manufacture, made 
: , during the 1800 thru 1900. 
to the collector or historian. $15 ee oe ” 


Please describe your gun .ully, giving all markings — o rough sketch or 
‘ ws photo is always helpful. 
postpaid, return privilege. At your 


favorite bookstore, or write to: Herb Glass nen ane as mw yeu 
x BULLVILLE, 
SERVEN BOOKS Sox /777 SantaAna Calif. 
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O,.. starry Eagle is about a year old. We 
feel he symbolizes RAMPART HOUSE’s desire 
to bring the American past to you. 

Despite’ our small size we have high flying 
ambitions for our Eagle. Our primary purpose is 
to publish accurate but popularly written and ex- 
tensively illustrated books, and prints, on Ameri- 
can military history, uniforms, weapons, insignia, 
accoutrements and related topics. 

Toward this we have published the first 
volume of The Huddy & Duval Prints. A hand- 
some book containing eighteen hand-colored fac- 
similies of rare old American military prints. The 
famous 7th Regiment of New York has utilized 
our unique services, in their 150th Anniversary 
Celebration for everything from commemorative 
stamps, seals, programs, advertising material and 











Archaeological 
‘Preservation, 


Specialists in the cleaning, pres- 
ervation and repair of archaeo- 
logical and general museum ob- 
jects. May we hear of your spe- 
cific problem! 


HARRY WANDRUS 


Telephone: 5 E. Kirke St. 
OLiver 2-2726 Chevy Chase, Md. 























RAMPART LELOWS 1B 
BPblishers of , Auiivionn Aobler "Y Ant 


medals to the decor of their Grand Ball. ,RAM- 
PART HOUSE was also selected to design and 
publish their 150th Anniversary history, ‘Pro 
Patria et Gloria”, for their distribution. 

Our Eagle is now engaged in several new 
projects. One is producing the first phase of a 
series of inexpensive colored prints depicting our 
armed forces, from early days to late. 

The scope of RAMPART HOUSE activities 
is evidenced by the variety of our efforts for the 
7th. We welcome opportunities for new publica- 
tions and services, and hope to make RAMPART 
HOUSE synonymous with quality, accuracy and 
reasonable price. 

P.S. Our address is P.O. Box 41, Hartsdale, 
New York. 











MILITARIA 


All Branches 
Out of print books 
bought and sold. 
Periodic lists on request. 


The Desvarreux 
Continental Army uniform 
reproductions in color. 


Alfred B. C. Batson 


Valley Forge Pennsylvania 
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Military Miniatures for the Collector. Orig- illustrated Book? 
inal, authentic, fully round, 54mmfigures. | “°° ""* 


Supplied painted, filed ready to paint, and 


the new knockdowned form (casting as Investigate the advantages of combin- 

they come from the molds, at great sav- ing superior Fotoset typography with 

ing to the collector). Painting directions high-quality halftone reproductions as 

accompany all castings. in this issue of the Military Collector & 
Historian. 


American Revolution, Civil War, U.S. Ma- 


ines and Coster’s Cavey. Estimates cheerfully given. Just send 


your manuscript and instructions to 
Civil War Period a specialty. 


Illustrated Catalog 25¢ | 
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BUSSLER MINIATURES 2418 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


DUPONT 7-6800 


Dept. G, 40 Howe St., Quincy 69, Mass. 
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European — American 


EDGED WEAPONS © ARMOR e¢ HELMETS © POLE ARMS 


Purchase and For Sale 


FOR MY COLLECTION | DESIRE TO PURCHASE FINE OLC BOWIE TYPE KNIVES 


ROBERT ABELS 


860 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 























ANTIQUE ARMS 


Send 50¢ for latest catalogue listing over 700 
guns and pistols, including fine flint and per- 
cussion pistols and rifles, Colts, Remingtons, 
fine group of cased sets and U.S. military 
guns and pistols. Also have on hand the finest 
collection of rare French flasks obtainable. 
The detail and workmanship of these flasks 
is the finest. 


GLODE M. 


BOX 35 
MONSEY, N. Y. 


REQUA 















MILITARY 
AND a 
HISTORICAL 
MINIATURES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 25« 









Corr's Inc. offers great Military and Historical figures from all over the 
world for your selections. These figures are truly outstanding and are 
made by the finest craftsmen and artists. When you come to Washington 
for a visit, Corr's inc. would be delighted to show you their unrivalled 
collection of miniatures. To see Corr's Inc. large collection of historical 
models of all types is a must. 


One of the largest collections in the United States 


CORR’S inc. 


818 9th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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Phone Victor 4257 
* Res. FOrest 8-7754 


Federal License 
No. 11317 


« Antique and Collectors’ Guns 


2926 N. HENDERSON AVE. © DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


An ethical service to collectors. We specialize in 
antique guns, books pertaining to guns, and col- 
lector’s cartridges. 


We buy old guns and historical items of Texas 
and the Confederacy. We are always seeking 
gun collections for outright purchase or to liq- 
uidate on a commission basis. 


Our current catalog, fully illustrated 50c. Lists 
on books, cartridges and gun screws are free. 
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